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REVIEWS 



La Sociologia: Car deter cientffico de su Ensenansa. 

The above is the title of a notable address delivered by Sr. 
Ernesto Quesada, April i, 1905, on the occasion of his installation as 
titled professor of the Department of Sociology, established in 1898, 
in the University of Buenos Aires. The address is republished from 
Vol. Ill of the Review of said university, and is supplied with notes 
and notices showing the extensive literary activity of the author 
during the last thirty years. 

At the time of Professor Quesada's appointment the outgoing 
dean of the faculty had declared, on a solemn academic occasion, 
that sociology, far from being a science, was little more than empty 
verbiage; that the domain of science is one in which there live only 
established truths and laws; that if twenty professors, all familiar 
with the work of modern sociologists, were assigned the task of pre- 
paring a program for its study, they would prepare twenty different 
programs, each in keeping with the individual spirit of its author. 
At the same time, twenty professors of geometry would never dare 
to meddle with the known properties of the hypothenuse. In short, 
sociology has no such claims to be called a science as algebra or 
mechanics have. 

This statement, coming from the source it did, made it all the 
more necessary for the chosen leader in this study to define and 
justify his position, to point out the problems to be solved, and the 
method to be followed in their solution. His argument is 
substantially as follows : 

Every theory derived from incomplete data must be imperfect ; but this is 
no reason for rejecting it, any more than the tailor should cast aside a 
garment, that he is making to measure, because it does not exactly fit at the 
first trial. The ex-dean invokes the sciences, and Dr. Quesada proves him 
wrong from those very sciences. 

The progress of the physico-natural sciences is due to the verifiable and 
verified hypotheses, one giving rise to another and this to still another, till at 
last the true solution is found. The old geocentric system and its immense 
service to the advancement of astronomy, Newton's corpuscular theory of light, 
the wave theory, all clearly prove this. Moreover, scientific errors often lead 
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to scientific truth; hence there is no so-called intangible region of truths and 
laws, that have been proved, as the ex-dean claims ; for the sciences are ever 
developing, ever changing. This being so, their laws must do likewise. This 
is clearly confirmed by the mathematical and exact sciences. The doctor 
prefers to cite astronomy as an example, because, like sociology, it is incapa- 
ble of experimenting and relies solely on observation and induction, whereas 
mathematical sciences can and do experiment; but not even they can boast 
of a region of absolute truths, because they, too, are undergoing changes, the 
latest being the addition of the dimension n in geometry. 

It is also confirmed by rational mechanics, with its real and virtual move- 
ments. The study of the former, which are actually produced, is descriptive; 
that of the latter, which may be produced in certain hypotheses, essentially 
theoretical. Here abstraction is carried to the extreme, whereas applied 
mechanics is less abstract and considers other properties of bodies. Where, 
then, is the antithesis between the sciences and sociology? The latter studies 
its phenomena in the same way as the former study theirs. The question 
rests exclusively on the method, because, in the exact sciences, we can experi- 
ment, but in sociology we cannot. There is no philosophic difference between 
the mathematical and the sociological method. Geometry and astronomy 
began in a small way. So does sociology, by beginning with the simple social 
phenomena — the family, the state, etc. But the classification in sociology 
will be much more difficult than in mathematics, and not any easier than in 
botany or in zoology; for these are still classifying and forming new 
branches : vegetable and animal physiology, respectively. It must, however, 
be remembered that the essence of a science does not lie in its method, but 
in its laws, which are the results of the method. 

The mission of sociology is to synthetize the social phenomena into one 
whole, and thus formulate laws of the orientation of its different phases. The 
universe is developing according to regular laws ; so, by knowing the past, 
we can foresee the future. All the phenomena were at first recorded in 
history. Subsequently each science selected its own proper phenomena, leav- 
ing the rest. Sociology, the last to spring forth, has all the experience of the 
other sciences, and will, accordingly, make giant strides. Its object is to give 
an account of man's social life, be it in the family or in the state, explaining 
the bonds of union between them, their contact and reciprocal actions. How it 
should study these phenomena belongs entirely to its methodology. 

The mind must, perforce, separate a phenomenon into its parts and study 
these successively to get a synthetic concept of it. Therefore the various 
studies are independent, though their results may be studied by sociology. 
The individual sciences treat of the social facts according to their aspects. 
Sociology does not antagonize them, but presupposes and synthetizes them, 
leaving to each its own raison d'etre and original field of investigation. There- 
fore there is no antithesis between the physico-natural and the social and 
philosophical. The former are facts, studied by the intelligence of the latter, 
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and the origin of a certain class of these facts is even found in the psycho- 
logical element of the latter, the one being as real as the other. 

The definition which sociology imposes upon itself therefore is, the inves- 
tigation of social life in the light of philosophy; and if it is desired to make 
the definition more precise, it is sufficient to say that it proposes to itself the 
investigation of the natural actions and reactions of human masses in their 
relational life and under the influence of their common existence. Such a 
mission of sociology permits one to see how, as a consequence of its doctrinal 
character, it exerts its practical influence in social politics and in a solution of 
the problems which must occupy the attention of statisticians. This practical 
importance of the new science is that which imparts to its study the most 
flattering hopes that its influence in social politics will be as decisive and 
fundamental in the technical working out of the world's civilization as natural 
sciences have been in the discovery of great forces. 

The social sciences collect the material, and sociology, their crowning 
point, shows them how to investigate the details. The latter is the old social 
science, corrected and purified, having adopted the a posteriori processes 
instead of the a priori. The reasons why it has been transformed before the 
natural sciences are: (i) the latter deal without the will, the former has to 
take it into consideration; (2) the latter show the how only, the former 
shows also the why; (3) in the latter the process is objective, in the former, 
subjective; (4) in the latter a phenomenon can be repeated in the form of an 
experiment, in the former, not. Hence the application of the inductive method 
in sociology presents greater difficulties, but, for that very reason, the 
sociological laws are by far more discriminating. Yet sociology is a perfect 
science, because (1) it determines facts that serve as a basis for induction; 
(2) it verifies them; (3) it induces general rules, and (4) it proves these 
rules by experience, using the inductive method, and, therefore, conforms to 
the exigencies of logic. 

Dr. Quesada then takes up the objection, that sociology has no true laws, 
because those that it has admit of exceptions, and laws with exceptions are 
not laws as such. This he cleverly refutes by ethics, and by the fact that 
scientific investigation is itself a sort of legislative process; but, as sciences 
are always developing, their laws must also develop, and therefore change. 
Besides, the apparent exceptions to laws are not always exceptions as such, 
but interferences of various laws ; e. g., the real movement of the moon is the 
result of the interference of the centrifugal movement with the centripetal. 
The former can not, therefore, be said to be an exception to the latter. 

Some have objected to the name of sociology, but it would be a loss of 
time to argue this, when we are to study, not the mere name, but the phe- 
nomena. While constituting the definitive synthesis of all social sciences, 
sociology animates them, enlightens them, and gives them new life. It is 
perhaps the noblest of the philosophic sciences also, by its mode of investiga- 
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tion, its classification, its regularity, the infinite number of problems, that 
are of vital interest to civilization and the community; the influence of the 
will on the social development, the antithesis between individualism and 
socialism. No society exists independent of the individual forces. This 
doctrine is as old as philosophy itself, being the very essence of nominalism 
and realism. The solution of the social question depends on the sociological 
orientation and on the laws that may be formulated in regard to human 
development, so that all the members of the society may move in a satisfactory 
equilibrium. 

This study is vast and of greater transcendency than any other science. 
The principal thing is the social phenomenon, the political form and legisla- 
tion being but secondary. Sociology works on the data acccumulated by all 
the other sciences and is the center toward which they tend. Even if it and 
the other sociological sciences are not sciences as such, the importance of their 
study here in democratic America, where every citizen has a voice in the 
government by voting or even governing, is evident. Therefore, their teach- 
ing is equally important. 

Here Dr. Quesada strikes his only discordant note, when he advises his 
hearers to oppose "the universal principle of the division of labor, which tends 
to specialize all the principal and secondary ramifications of human activity." 
He seems to ignore the fact, borne out by statistics, that the truly wonderful 
progress made in the arts as well as in the sciences, is due to this very division 
and specializing. 

The other sciences, he continues, were no more in their early stages than 
our science is now, and it, like those others, will soon be recognized as a 
principal study. 

He concludes by mapping out his program for the study of this science, 
according to the divisions into which it naturally falls : its history, its doctrine, 
and finally its application to the social problems of America, the social process 
being the continual advancement, which the development, correlation and 
satisfaction of the interests of health, wealth, sociability, learning, beauty, 
and rectitude exact. 

Dr. Ernesto Quesada's views are sound, his logic strict and irre- 
futable, his exposition concise, clear and masterly, and the University 
of Buenos Aires is certainly to be congratulated on having secured 
so able and so enthusiastic a defender of the science of sociology. 

A. J. Steelman 
Joliet, III. 



Sociology and Social Progress: A Hand-book for Students of 
Sociology. By Thomas Nixon Carver. Boston : Ginn & 
Co., 1906. Pp. iv+810. 
A book on sociology compiled and introduced by a professor of 

political economy would be noteworthy, even if it did not omit all 
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mention of men like Ratzenhofer, Simmel, Giddings, Small, and 
Cooley, merely refer incidentally to Ross, and give considerable 
space to Kidd, Drummond, and Nordau. The volume belongs to 
the valuable series of "Selections and Documents in Economics" 
designed to make easily available for college classes well-chosen 
collateral references. The general purpose is admirable, and Pro- 
fessor Carver's book will be welcomed by sociologists as a distinct 
enlargement of library facilities. 

It is only fair to judge a piece of work like this by the criteria 
which the author himself sets up. The compiler disavows any 
attempt to make the selections an expression of his own views, or 
to assume responsibility for the soundness and accuracy of the ideas 
presented. "The fact that a passage has proved brilliantly sug- 
gestive and provocative of serious inquiry has, in several cases, been 
the chief reason for including it." It would be easy to raise ques- 
tions as to why this passage or that was given a place to the exclu- 
sion of another, but in the circumstances any considerable criticism 
of this sort would be captious. As a whole the selections made by 
Professor Carver will be accepted by any judicial mind as informing, 
suggestive, and stimulating to students of the social processes. 

But the compiler, however unobtrusive his service, does not whol- 
ly conceal his own working theories. In introduction, notes, and 
grouping of materials the personal philosophy is revealed. Professor 
Carver frankly owns to having little interest in the formalities of 
sociology. He is inclined to the belief that economists, biologists, 
philosophers, and moralists have done more for social science than 
many of the professed sociologists who "have been largely concerned 
with matters more formal than vital." Hence, one is not surprised 
to learn that the brightest hope for sociology lies in the extension 
of the methods of political economy into the wider field of the 
general social process. But the author makes it quite clear that the 
economists must not attempt to interpret social phenomena wholly 
in terms of economic motives and industrial activities — an error into 
which Loria Seligman, and others seem to have fallen. The essen- 
tial nature of the economic method is said to be the analysis of exist- 
ing phenomena and the tracing of their causal connections, although 
why this universal scientific procedure should have an exclusively 
economic label is not made convincingly clear. 

Professor Carver makes much of the thesis that "every great 
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historical epoch and every variety of social organization must 
be explained on the basis of factors and forces now at work, and 
which the student may study at first hand." Thus he raises the old 
question as to whether we interpret the present in terms of the 
past or vice versa. Of course, the two procedures are. reciprocal 
and supplementary. The mind shuttles back and forth, reading 
today's motives and activities into the concrete situations of histori- 
cal epochs, thence returning to find new meaning in contemporary 
life. But Professor Carver is right in insisting that the starting- 
point is the present, with its vivid impressions of the actual forces at 
work. In this he recognizes the contention of all sociologists, be 
they never so "formal," that sociology must study the underlying 
principles of human association, which may then be read into con- 
crete social situations past or present. The author expresses the 
idea by asserting that the relation of sociology to history is like that 
of biology to paleontology. 

Again, sociology must be teleological, although Professor Carver 
is careful to avoid a term so methodological. "Social improvement," 
he says, "is the only worthy aim of the student." Technically, it is 
true, progress ought not to be defined anthropocentrically, but even 
if Spencer's law be accepted, this actually resolves itself into "adapta- 
tion," which in the long run is coincident with well-being. Thus 
runs the argument that identifies sociology with the study of the 
processes by which society is passively and actively adapted to its 
life-conditions ; i. e., by which progressive well-being is attained. 

Progress, then, is the clue to the classification of the selections in 
this compilation. Part I, "The Nature, Scope, and Method of Soci- 
ology," includes readings from Comte and Stuckenberg; Part II, 
"Sociology as a Study of Social Progress," offers selections by 
Comte, Ward, Patten, and Edward Van Dyke Robinson; Part III, 
dealing with "The Factors of Social Progress," falls into four 
subdivisions: (A) "Physical and Biological," (B) "Psychical," (C) 
"Social and Economic," (D) "Political and Legal." It seems 
unfortunate that under A a hundred pages should be given to 
Buckle, when an extract from Demolin's Social Geography or from 
Professor Shaler's Nature and Man in America, or Miss Semple's 
recent volume, would have been so "brilliantly suggestive." Nor can 
one refrain from saying that James, Ross, and Cooley could offer 
illuminating material under both B and C. It is hard to understand 
Professor Carver's slighting of the "conflict" or "struggle" school. 
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True, tlie selections from Lapouge, Ripley, and Pearson involve 
certain kinds of social selection, but surely Gumplowicz, Novicow, 
Ratzenhofer, have weighty things to say about the "social and 
economic" factors of progress. 

Professor Carver in his introduction deplores the fact that 
sociologists have practically neglected the tendency of social groups 
to "make believe" that useful but repulsive things like war and 
labor are really glorious and dignified. Can it be that he has for- 
gotten Ross's Social Control — e. g., the chapters on "Personal 
Ideals," "Illusion," and "Social Valuations," which deal with this 
very thesis — which is, by the way, fast becoming a commonplace of 
group psychology? It is hard to suppress the conviction that Pro- 
fessor Carver has neglected a little the social psychology of Lewes, 
James, Tarde, Baldwin, Ross, Cooley, et al; which seems just now 
one of the most promising fields of sociological study. To point out 
that some of the selections might be quite as plausibly classified under 
one division as under another — e. g., Godkin's Talk and Bagehot's 
Age of Discussion are as much "social" as political" — is simply 
to emphasize the fact that all classification is more or less arbitrary. 

Sociologists will welcome Sociology and Social Progress in their 
libraries and classrooms, and they will greet its compiler as a fellow- 
sociologist who, in spite of a reluctance to speak the language of the 
guild, gives promise of making sound and sane contributions to a 
science in the making. 

George E. Vincent 

University of Chicago 



Gabriel Tarde: An Essay in Sociological Theory. By Michael 
M. Davis, Jr. Submitted in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty 
of Political Science, Columbia University : New York, 1906. 
Pp. 117. 

Three notable merits are evident in this monograph. It is, first, 
a piece of clean critical workmanship. It is, second, an assuring 
sign that the threatened Tardean obsession is no longer a menace 
to the immediate progress of sociology. It is, third, a gratifying 
evidence that sociological thought is passing out of its provincial 
stage and accumulating a body of common tradition. 

Mr. Davis shows no symptoms of timidity in analyzing M.Tarde's 



